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Chandni Mahal isa well-known block of houses in ‘Suinwallan’, 
near the Jama Masjid in Delhi. The areais a queer medley of all sorts 
of people—pedlars and panwallahs, blacksmiths and tobacconists. Yet, 
here in its narrow streets, live more musicians of note than perhaps in 
any other single region of the city. In terms of both fact and legend, 
the area has plenty to interest a lover of classical music. One finds here, 
for instance, a street named after the legendary Tanras Khan; oF Ustad 
Chandkhan’s Mosiqui Manzil; of course, Chandni Mahal itself, hallowed 
by the memories of such great masters of the past as the vocalist 
Tanras Khan, the sarangi wizard, Bundu Khan and Nathu Khan 
who, as the story goes, could make the tabla ‘talk’, is even visually 
reminiscent—-by virtue of its very state of decay. 


It was here that I first met Ustad Altaf Hussain Khan, one of our 


Akademi Award winners—in June 1963, to be precise. Though mor? 
than ninety-five years of age, the Ustad appeared to be in fairly go 
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health, The wrinkles and the stoop seemed merely physical; for when 
the talk turned to the excellences of our traditional styles of singing, 
he argued his point with perceptible zeal and vigour. I wondered how, 
with such a burden of years, he could be so consistently ebullient in 
both approval and criticism. His sons, who had gathered around us 
during the course of the conversation, told me that the Ustad was 
still fond of some daily exercise. The news of his death only a few 
months later was to me unbelievable. 


Behind his undimmed spirits, there was a long story of many-sided 
endeavour coupled with a strong, conscious sense of achievement. He 
won the Akademi Award in 1960 and deservedly. Some of the older 
musicians today assure me that in his younger days, Altaf Khan had 
impressed them unforgettably witha number of effective performances. 
in the company of our most distinguished musicians of the past. What 
ismore, the Ustad could justly claim to have initiated quite a few 
pupils into the subtleties of classical Hindustani music. Paying a 
compliment to the remarkable humility of the man Altaf Khan would. 
recall how such a connoisseur as the late Ustad Vilayat Hussain Khan 
would often consult him on matters of musical technique and grammar. 
Indeed, for his insight into rare ragas as also for his mastery over some- 
very ancient compositions of diverse designs, Altaf Khan was respected. 
throughout the country. 


Many of his pupils today are princes from various states. His. 
"eldest son, Wahid Hussain Khan, learnt from him and ‘is a vocalist. 
ofno mean merit. One of our better known musicians, Azmat Hussain: 
Khan, was trained by Altaf Hussain Khan for full twelve years. 


For sheer musica! scholarship of the orthodox variety, Altaf Khan. 
had very few equals. He was thoroughly conversant with such rare: 
compositions of Ameer Khushro as qual, qualbana, naksh, gul and hava. 
As for the ragas, the following were prominent in the list of _ his. 
favourites: tirwan, lalitabasant suha, bhankar, nat, gaura, sri, jayat, 
lacchasakh, hem khem and shahana. He would revel in presenting. 
well-designed compositions in varieties of gauri, bihag, nat, bilawal and. 
mallhar. Altaf Khan was proud of the fact that, in his younger days, 
his expositions of such ragas as basant-bahar, srigour and goura had. 
often moved the audience to tears. 


Much of what he knew was of great theoretical value; the different. 
Kinds of compositions, inherited in the main from his own ancestors, 
which contain. hints for better singing and which, by blending illustra-. 
tively the diverse elements of vocal music, seek to make for fuller, more- 
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balanced practice. An instance of these is provided by the firwat- 
prabandh composed by his father, Zahoor Khan ‘Ramdas’, Meaningful 
words here appear fused with mnemonic syllables drawn from the realm 
of rhythm. Their purpose is, at least, dual. On the one hand, they 
heighten the contrast between meaning and effect, opening our minds 
to the direct charms of the mere manner of articulation; and on the other 
hand, they familiarise the learner with some intricacies of rhythm, 


That the vocalist should have a hold over all the different 
elements of singing, is indeed an ideal which Altaf Khan’s gharana 
tried assiduously to realise. Consider, for instance, the way in which 
patterns of note-names appear embodied in some of his father’s charac- 
teristic compositions. They have, of course, the usual twofold 
raga-tala setting. But what makes them distinctive is the effect of 
sparkle and abruptness worked up by the articulation of sargam against 
the relatively even flow of aara (a-vowel). 


Do the sargams contribute any specific effect to singing? Altaf 
Khan’s answer here was by implication, instructive. The sargam in his 
view, serves as an intermediary between alapa, and textual singing. 
The alapa of the orthodox dhrupad variety is an attempt to avoid 
language—as completely as possible. Textual singing, on the other hand, 
Jeans heavily and openly on language. The ideal, here, is to heighten 
the effect of music by reinforcing the meaning of words witha duly 
‘corresponding manner of singing. The sargam stands for a stage between 
these two extremes. We have here more distinctness and succes- 
Sivenes, more of an individual, rounded self-completeness—than in the 
leisurely continuities of mere alapa. It is, so to speak, a movement 
away from mere atmosphere towards greater diversity of effect. And 
yet the diversity at the level of sargam in general is less pronounced— 
or at least, less identifiable than in textual singing. 


Altaf Khan’s own style of singing to trained listeners, was 
instructive. He was well known for his correct rendering of vilambit 
sthayi in such tala as tilwara (16 units) and jhoomra (14 units). A 
reference may here be made to a todi khyal composed by his father, 
jhoomra tala which he would sing in the true, orthodox manner and with 
distinct effect : 


aa atét, sma feat fat att wa aaa ai wa 4, 
‘nae ga wa & wet a, facer qa va aa FI 


The piece has been recorded and has the following likable features: 
The sthayi is sung exactly as it should be—in a steady firm manneh 


s 
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radiating repose. Care is taken to keep out drut embellishments altogether 
and the unity between the different accents of the sthayi is main- 
tained by resorting to what is popularly called kanbharna—that is, by 
interspersing them with thin, luminous lines of musical continuities, 
rather than with turns and twists of notes. 


Why is a vilambit sthayi to be sung thus? And, in the piece 
referred to above, why does the sama occur at 3T the first letter of the 
third word—and nowhere else? Altaf Khan’s answer here was illuminat- 
ing. “If you are asked to walk slowly and with dignity, it is dishonest 
and ungainly to resort to occasional jumping or running. And the sama 
occurs where it does, because the chosen consonent enables it to bloom, 


even like a flower.”’ 


Now, the theorist can certainly develop these hints into full-blown 
ideas, rationally more tenable. He may say that it is self-inconsistent 
to lay claim to vilambit singing and yet to incorporate flirtatious. 
embellishments, that being the focal point—and not merely to ‘come’, 
but, ‘emerge’; and that is precisely this requisite effect of openness and 
suddenness which is worked up directly by the very auditory quality 
of Ht, But, to be sure, the truth here involved can be realised only 
in the light of actual singing. Altaf Khan would rightly insist 
that the detailed reflections of the musicologist must, of necessity, be 
grounded in the details of aesthetic practice. Or else, the veteran 
warned, the quintessential truths of music may be not merely ignored, 
but dismissed as nonsense. He would refer, in this connection, to an 
important marwa composition of his father, Zahoor Khan ‘Ramdas’: 


arat aqardt faa) aaarat 

Sat Adela afta at 

Wt wat atk wor afer dia z 

are FY aaetel Fe 

dla F ata ware 

‘waar’ aa ufaar F Ret Wa 
Here, the fourth and the fifth lines seem to recommend what is plainly 
contradictory. But, when requested to explain them, Altaf Khan came 
out with his critical best. “Aroha and avaroha”, he contended, ‘do not 
really stand for the physical acts of moving up and down the scale. 
They stand rather for the rise and ebb of feeling. You can sing, if you 
so desire, what is gramatically teevra with the pathos of a fading tone. 
And unless the musicians can do so, what does he create and how is 
he free?” 
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Like others of his kind, Altaf Khan would bemoan that ‘educated’ 
musicologists had on the whole been indifferent to this truth—the truth 
that what appears far-fetched or absurd in mere theory may, in practice, 
ibe the very essence of beauty. So far as remember, this was the only 
context in which he tended to grow bitter. 

Otherwise, his talk in general was objective and controlled. In 
recounting even his best performances, he never grew hyperbolic. 
Referring to the most popular classical vocalists of today, he once said 
‘to me meaningfully, ‘“‘Khyal is different. The difference between khyal 
and thumri consists not only in what patterns you use, nor even (merely) 
in how precisely the voice moves in rendering a particular pattern but 
primarliy in the temper with which you sing. Differences in manner 
‘then follow of themselves.” Much that is happening.in the world of 
‘classical music today was, without doubt, disagreeable to him but 
Altaf Khan was never spiteful in expressing his disapproval. It seems 
to me that a quiet but continual sense of deep, inward fulness—of 
knowing what in music is of true, abiding worth—prevented him from 
getting embittered over the relative neglect of the gharanas by the 
educated musicologist of today. He would grieve, but nobly—in a tone 
of restraint and quiet self-confidence. ‘It does not matter. When they 
‘wake up to what is worth hearing, they must come to us.” It is good 
that his two young sons share this self-assurance; for, it steadies them 
today, when they are not much in demand. They know what rigours 
their father had to stand, and how well he stood them. They are, 
‘therefore, neither impatient to succeed nor willing to barter tradition 
‘for music of an easier appeal. 


Personal Life 

Married in 1890, at the age of twenty-two, Altaf Khan was 
blessed with three children—two sons and a daughter. Their simple 
way of life is wholly free from that abandon which has come to be 
‘regarded as being characteristic of musicians. The Ustad himself was 2 
deeply religious man. Even when sick, he would maintain religious 
abstinences, such as fasting during the period of ramzan. He was 
proud of the fact that he had once been a pilgrim to Holy Mecca—‘‘and 
‘on my own money”, he would add. Religion, indeed, was one of his 
permanent interests. Upto a few months before his death, his one main 
‘concern was to get a mosque built in Champanagar—a city in district 
Purnea where he lived for the last twenty years of his life with the 
Raja of Banailli, and which, as his sons now tell me, had for long been 
‘the scene of regular musical activity. 

Considering that as a musician, he had, in general, to keep the 
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company of his kind, Altaf Khan’s austere living was indeed exceptional. 
His sons cite it as anindex of the general tenor of his life that, as a 
tule, he would avoid even such a simple indulgence as the use of oil and 
pickles. This should not, however, be allowed to suggest that he ever 
ignored the legitimate needs of the body. In fact, right from the age of 
17, he never missed his regular physical exercise till before the advent 
of real old age and he would often recall with legitimate pride how, 
asa young man intent on working his way up, he never failed to do 
his daily 100 dands or to consume one seer of almonds and half a seer of 
milk before or after rayaz, in addition to a substantial quantity of 
ghee along with his two regular meals. This discipline had the desired 
effect. Altaf Khan’s akara (rendition of a) grew broad and rich. Notes 
very high in the upper register could now be sung with the greatest of ease 
and without any distortion of voice. Besides, he developed the capacity to 
perform or to practice for long hours without the least sign of fatigue. 


The severe and methodical quality of his early training is a clear 
clue to what he finally grew into—a veteran respected for his insight 
into the subtleties of our traditional khkyal-singing; a musician with 
an impressive record of performances against some of our greatest 
vocalists of the past; a simple individual with a perceptible measure of 
self-control and quiet dignity, revealing, in daily talk, a continual 
firmness of manner which seemed surprising to those who knew that the 
greater part of his life was spent in the company of rajas and princes. 


‘Gharana 


As is generally admitted Altaf Khan has been in our day the best 
known representative of the Khurja School of khyal singing. The 
style of this school is not without its characteristic features. Some of 
them are: emphasis on the natural opennes of akara during the executions 
of tans, avoidance of sudden changes in their structural design, and 
a relatively infrequent employment of boltans. What is perhaps more 
distinctive of this school is that the farana is here sung, in part, after 
the manner of khyals. That is, to speak negatively, the closing Sigs 
of the recital are not marked by that hectic, repetitive articulation of 
dir, dir, which is a conspicuous feature of taranas as they are commonly 
sung; and, positively, not only are the tans executed at subtly regulated 
Speeds, but the access to the sama is made to arise from varying and 
unsuspected accents in the rhythmic cycle. 


The man who brought the gharana into the limelight however, 


did not belong originally to Khurja. Altaf Khan’s grandfather spent 
the major part of his life in Dankaur, another smal] town in vitae 
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Pradesh in the district of Bulandshahar, before he moved to Khurja. 
Here, Altaf Khan was born in 1868. His music lessons began at the 
tender age of five under the watchful eye of his father Zahoor Khan, 
whose name appears as ‘Ramdas’ in many compositions remarkable for 
their structural excellence. The training was vigorous and traditional 
in manner. For even the slightest slackness in daily practice, physical 
punishment was promptly meted out. Altaf Khan would recall with 
amusement how, on a chilly winter night, his hands and feet were once 
tied firmly together and he was hung up ona pole at the top of the 
house—bundled out because of a mere lapse in practice. The severity, 
however, was useful. By the age of 13, the growing boy had acquired 
mastery over at least thirty compositions — dhrupad, khyal and hori 
— after undergoing a thorough training in the patterns of sargam 
which forms the basis of our practical training in classical vocal music. 
But, at this age, in 1881, he lost his father. Zahoor Khan was sixty-five 
when he died. It wasa heavy blow to the boy, stil] quite young and 
by no means ready to meet the challenge of life. Fortunately, his 
training did not suffer. He began learning from his uncles, Ghulam 
Haider Khan and Munshi Ghafoor Khan, both of whom were not only 
accomplished musicians, but well versed in Persian and Sanskrit. They 
initiatied him into the subtleties of suradhyaya and surbyora — or, into 
the study of sevarasin their individual and relational aspects; and, 
though during all these years he put in only two hours of daily practice, 
the proficiency acquired was both intensive and many-sided. The 
emphasis, throughout, was on method and musicality rather than on 
mere speed. It was, therefore, understandable that even at the ripe 
age of ninety-five Altaf Khan could sing with remarkable robustness. 


On attaining the age of 17 Altaf Khan proceeded to Mathura and 
stayed there with Seth Laxmi Chand for a few months. Those were 
the days of the well-known brothers, Chukkha-Ganeshi Lal, the 
former known for his skill asa harmonium player, and the latter as 
an exponent of dhrupad style of singing. Mathura, in those days, was 
ringing with the stately sonorities of dhrupad and pakhawaj. Altaf Khan 
did not fail to imbibe some of their high seriousness. Then, in 1886, 
he moved on to Mursana, an adjoining State, and spent two years with 
Raja Ghaneshyam Singh. The Raja’s nephew, Bhoop Singh, was fond of 
music and taking full advantage of the congenial conditions, Altaf Khan 
put in intensive daily practice, from midnight to four o’clock in the 
morning. Another stay of about 4 years with Raja Sadashiva Rao 
Peshwa, of Chitrakoot State, was similarly helpful and the young rising 
musician could feel his powers growing every day. This was followed 
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by a series of employments in various states, such as Giddhaur and 
Panchkoot in Bengal, Bhavnagar, Kathiawar, Dujana, Gabhana and 
Nepal. His longest stay was, however, at Purnea, with Raja P.C. Lal. 
This asociation lasted for about 20 years. During the closing years of 
his life, he remained mostly with the Raja of Banailli. 


Career 


Beginning at the age of 17, Altaf Hussain Khan had taken part 
in most of the important music conferences of the country. Some of 
these participations in his view, were memorable.’ One of them came 
about thirty years ago—in Laxmi Bhavan, at Bombay. Among those 
whose who performed on the occasion were such distinguished musicians 
as Bhaskar Bua Bakhle and Waze Bua. Vilayat Hussain Khan and his 
elder brother were also present. Altaf Hussain Khan was asked to sing 
after Bhaskar Rao. He sang a rare variety of gauri for about four hours. 
It was followed by an exposition of basant and lalitabasant. The recital 
was acclaimed both for its technical accuracy and emotive content and 
his performance on this occasion created quite a stir in the city. 


About the same year, he gave another remarkable performance in 
Calcutta at the residence of Duli Chand Babu, a_ well-known patron of 
music. Participants here included Nanhey Khan of Rampur; Dhunni Khan; 
Chhotey Khan, elder brother of Ghasset Khan; and the famous har- 
monium player, Bhayya Ganpat Rao. The concert opened with exquisite 
Tecitals by such consummate artistes as Alladia Khan and Maujjuddin. 
Altaf Khan sang on the following day. The distinguished audience sat 
spellbound for more than three hours, admiring every subtle turn of 
musical phrase and the singer’s adroitness in rendering difficult ragas. 


Did he ever sing better? Altaf Khan thought he had—in 1902, 
though he was not very sure of the year. It was in the garden of a 
well-known parton of music and musicians, Shri Ashu Mallik, about 14 
miles from Calcutta. The participants were again, musicians of the 
highest order, chief of them being Malika Gohar Jan; Alladia Meherban, 
pupil of the well-known Fateh Ali Khan; and Fayyaz Khan, then 
working his way to the top, slowly but unmistakably. The young 
‘Fayyaz’ as Altaf Khan put it, sang for more than ninety minutes, 
interspersing, as was his wont, movements of remarkable profundity with 
light, tickling curls of readier appeal, because of which device even the 
Sweetest songstresses of those days regarded him as a formidable rival. 
The impact on the audience was so overwhelming that no one was prepared 
to ‘attune his tanpura’, as they say, when Fayyaz Khan had finished. 
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But, Altaf Khan came forward. And, to crown it all, the two 
began singing together — the same raga, matching phrase for phrase, 
either as a parallel or as a foil, and drawing repeated applause from all 
those present. For four hours, they sang. Both were then young, 
neither was prepared to be humbled in the eyes of the audience, 
spiked with feminine glamour. And so, the music went on—without 
respite, till at last, Gohar Jan’s old mother put her hands firmly on the 
tanpuras, signalling the end, and exclaiming, with her eyes fixed on the 
ladies: “What! Do you want to kill my sons?” 


Beside his general ability as a singer, the remarkable range of 
Altaf Khan’s voice in his younger days was of great help in swaying 
vast audiences. It was precisely this, he believed which enabled him to 
hold a very big gathering in rapt attention for well over ninety minutes 
on the occasion of the marriage of the son of Raja Chandra Shamshere 
Jung of Nepal which was attended by more than a thousand musicians. 
But he would insist he had never betrayed tradition by sacrificing 
methodical singing for the sake of popular appeal. 


Did he never sing ineffectively? Altaf Khan would readily admit 
he had on quite a few occasions. Thus, in one music concert at 
Calcutta — in the ‘thirties — in which Bade Ghulam Ali Khan also took 
part, the first half of his recital was distinctly colourless; but, it 
brightened up perceptibly when, accompanied by the inimitable Habib- 
uddin Khan on the tabla, he switched over to Jalitabasant. 


There was at least one more such incident which Altaf Khan could 
vividly recall. Once, after eight months of intensive practice, he set 
out for the state of Giddhaur—brimming with confidence. But, as ill 
luck would have it, he developed fever on the train. His condition 
worsened and when he found himself in the court, all set for a session 
of competitive music, he could hardly stand erect. It was impossible 
for him to withdraw for he was the main artiste of the evening. So when 
his turn came he had to sing. But so unwell was he that even the 
sthayi could not be completed. He put down the tanpura and stopped 
unceremoniously. 


It was surely an odd thing to happen. The entire gathering 
including the Raja, was disappointed. Determined to make good at 
his next appearance, Altaf Khan rested for a complete day. And 
when, on the third day, he was again invited to sing, he responded 
magnificently. He sang for six hours—and with remarkable effect. 
The Raja was delighted. The Ustad was given a befitting present? 
the court. What is more, the prince become his pupil. 
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Being a veteran, Altaf Khan had heard most of the master 
musicians over the last seventy-five years—that is, right since the age 
when he stepped out of his home to win laurels for himself. To 
turn first to the khyaliyas, he cherished the memories of Bahadur Khan 
of Delhi; Natthan Khan Agrewale, father of Wilayat Hussian Khan; 
Zahoor Khan ‘Begumwala’ of Delhi; Fateh Ali of Patiala; and 
Quadratullah Khan of Sikandarabad, in Uttar Pradesh. 


Had he ever had the privilege of listening to the music of Rahmat 
Khan who, as is widely known used to tour the country along with the 
circus of Sri Vishnupanth ? Altaf Khan regretted he had not, though 
when he was only 8 years of age, he did accompany his father to meet 
the maestro when the latter visited Khurja — with the circus. He also. 
remembers one particular incident which illustrates how hard it was to: 
please the great Rahmat Khan. It occurred at Bombay. In a well- 
attended musical gathering Fayyaz Khan provided the first recital. 
He was followed by Altaf Khan. They had both hoped to win at least 
anod of approval from Rahmat Khan. But he sat absolutely unmoved. 
However, when Alladia Khan began, Rahmat Khan opened his eyes and. 
wondered significantly: ‘Has the singing begun ?” 


If asked to name the more important of the alapiyas and dhrupad 
singers he had heard, Altaf Khan would refer to Murad Khan of Delhi, 
Maula Bux and Nawab Khan of tilwandi gharana, the famous brothers, 
Allabande-Zakiruddin Khan; and Karamat Khan of Jaipur. The last 
of these, Altaf Khan tells us, was remarkable for his thin yet 
exceedingly musical voice. 


Recalling the great tabla players of his day, Altaf Khan would 
refer, in particular, to the following: Natthu Khan and Musaffar 
Khan of Delhi, Abid Hussian Khan of Lucknow, Beeru Misr and Gopi 
of Banaras and Maulvi Ram of Mymensing. His favourite sitariyas 
were some of the best known names of the past : Ameer Khan of Gwalior 
—a true representative of the seniya school—and Imdad Khan, grand- 
father of Vilayat Khan the well known sitariya of today. 


This list does not include Babu Khan of Gwalior, of whom Altaf 
Khan was prepared to make a special mention. Babu Khan, we are 
told, used to tend cattle and, though his sitar would rarely have all 
the strings or frets, he could always produce out of it the loveliest of 
Music. As for the beenkars, Altaf Khan was confident that the best of 
them, over the last one hundred years or so, had been Murad Khan, 
pupil of Bande Ali Khan, and of all the sarod players, he knew, he had. 
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a special word of praise for Ghulam Ali Khan, grandfather of Ustad 
Hafiz Ali Khan and a pupil of Tanras Khan. 


Did he gain anything by listening to these masters? Altaf Khan 
would answer affirmatively and refer with perceptible thankfulness to 
two vocalists in particular—Bahadur Khan of Delhi and Alladia Khan, 
Again, he felt proud of the fact that Tanras Khan’s sister was married 
to his mother’s father. This is indeed an important detail of Altaf 
Khan’s musical heritage. He would, however, hasten to add that, 
formally and directly, he had learnt only from his father and uncles. 


Folk Music 

Classical music had thus been Altaf Khan’s main interest. It 
would, however, be wrong to infer that he was insensitive to the 
‘charms of folk music. Some incidents from his life may here be cited. 
‘One of these occured at Khurja. He was proceeding in a tonga towards 
the railway station to go to Purnea, when the following simple song 
gently closed in upon him: 


q AT Hl aT a TAA, aaw FO faraardt 
qa PT It ga wat, adr som feat 
aaa a feral 


The singer was a grass-cutter. He sang as he worked in total 
oblivion of the world around him. Altaf Khan was overwhelmed by 
the soulful quality of the song and by the telling directness of its 
theme. He lost all inclination to proceed, paid off the tongawalla and 
went on listening enraptured till it grew dark, whereupon he quietly 
trudged back home. Altaf Khan was then only forty years old but 
even when, as an old man of ninty-five, he recalled that song he 
grew tearful. The lapse of time had in no way dimmed the impact of 
the experience. The maestro candidly confessed that with all his musical 
training—or perhaps because of it—he had never been able to sing s0 
effectively as that simple man had sung. 


Altaf Khan had another such experience at Qualan-dargarhai, a 
suburb of Khurja, about a mile from the railway station. It occured 
at midnight. Sweet rural strains suddenly awakened him. He looked 
around, The music seemed to come from a neighbouring house. Sone 
women were singing to the accompaniment of the spinning stone-mill. 
And they sang so sweetly, of simple sentiments, that Altaf Khan lay 
listening night long—and weeping. 


There is, he would explain, nothing mysterious about the ready 
appeal of folk music. The theme here is what it should really be ~ 0% 
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common sentiments and attitudes. The akara is simple and unaffected. 
And, above all, the entire singing is such a direct outpouring of the heart. 
that a spell is worked through its sheer naturalness. 


How is a training in classical technique then indispensable? Does. 
it not estrange us from the deeper sources of appeal? Altaf Khan 
would here hazard no answer. But he made no secret of it that many 
a time he had himself been transported by the simplest of music. Music 
must have appeal above everything else; technique is secondary. This. 
was Altaf Khan’s considered opinion. Even in the realm of classical 
music, he would add, the emphasis should be on sweetness of svara and 
design, rather than on mere intricacy and speed. To a musician seeking 
to grow as a performer he had the following orthodox advice to give: 
regular rayaz under the eye of an Ustad; good, nourishing diet; 
above all, simple, temperate habits. The aspirant to fame must in 
addition beware of his friends. For they tend to admire uncritically 
and may therefore mislead. Altaf Khan knew well why his own sons 
wrestled to win his approval, he would be exacting with a purpose. 


In music, as in life, Altaf Khan was a traditionalist. As far back 
as he could think — and he would revell in recalling the more important 
‘names in the past ten generations of his family—he saw an unbroken 
succession of eminent musicians and composers. This awareness of his 
heritage kept him, on the one hand, continually. self-critical and, on 
the other, studiedly averse to glib experimentation. 


Characteristically enough, Altaf Khan kept thinking of music till 
almost the last breath of his life. Paralysis struck him on 8th March, 
1964 and he passed away on the 15th at about 3.30 p.m. but, in the 
hospital, a strange thing happened, symbolic of the man. After four 
days of fruitless treatment, the Ustad rallied strongly. Being unable to 
articulate words, he resorted to akara; and, in a pathetic struggling 
manner, he succeeded in indicating to his son, Wahid, the form ofa 
rare raga which the young man had for years been eager to learn. It was. 
the last flicker of a will that had burnt intensely and for long. 


NOTES 

alapa a slow elaboration of a raga with or without text ag 
rhythm. 

aroha musical ascent 

avaroha musical descent 


boltan a tan with the words (bol) of the song. 
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dhrupad 
gharana 
khyal 
rayaz 
sargam 


sthayi 


sama 
farana 


teevra 
theka 
thumri 


vilambit 


an old but existing style of classical Hindustani vocal music, 
emphasising the rhythm. 

a traditional school of Hindustani music which develops 
primarily around a particular family. 

the more popular style of classical Hindustani vocal music 
today. 

musical practice 

sol-fa rendering 

the first line of a song. Aesthetically, it is the ground of the 
entire recital. 

the first beat and the focal point of the rhythmic cycle. 

a musical composition characterized by drawing upon the 
euphonious syllables roundly employed in alapa, and upon 
the syllables employed by the tabla players to describe 
strokes on the drums. 

sharped note 

rhythmic cycle or the basic beats thereof 

a light-classical form of singing, quite opposed to the.solemn 
dhrupad. Were, more importance is given to the text 
than in khyal. The subject-matter of a thumri is, asa rule, 
erotic. 

slow movement (adagio) 
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